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Cooperation 
Arthur O. Rinden 


OOPERATION is a matter 

of cardinal importance to 
everyone in China. It is even 
given as the cause of the pres- 
ent war, i. e. China’s failure to 
“cooperate” with Japan in her 
plans for creating a “New 
Order in East Asia’. We 
Christians are also devoted to 
the creation of a “New Order 
in East Asia”, and we too are 
much interested in this matter 
of cooperation, for we know 
that we must have this spirit 
as a cornerstone to our build- 
ing if it is to endure. 


In Chinese, cooperation is 
expressed by two characters— 


ho and tso “Ho” 


means to unite agreeably, to 
join harmoniously; “tso” 
means to do, to work. The 
combination literally means to 
work together harmoniously. 


Today this phrase is heard in 
every quarter—-whether among 
government officials, among 


the myriad members of Co-op 


societies, Or among church © 


workers. Interestingly 


enough, none but the more 
recent dictionaries even list 
the phrase. “Old China” did 
not think in terms of “work 
together’. The Manchu 
regime was maintained by the 
careful balancing of the mili- 
tary government over against 
the civil government, and vise 
versa; one province was little 
concerned about the welfare 
of neighboring provinces—were 
they not separate political 
entities? But such a scheme 
of things is of the past. A 
great change has been 
wrought. China now enjoys 
more sincere working together 
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than perhaps at any time dur- 
ing her entire 5,000 years of 
history; provinces in “Free 


China” gladly do what they 


can to help the millions of 
guest-refugees from provinces 
in “Occupied China”. “We 
are all one National Family” 
expresses the general attitude. 
This spirit of active coopera- 
tion, which is so evident on 
all sides, is surely a good 
omen for China’s future. 


In missionary work, “coop- 
eration” is no new expression. 
In the very beginning of our 
work in China there was some 
little duplication of effort, but 
very soon even this was elimi- 
nated. The importance and 
magnitude of our job did not 
then, and does not now allow 
us to indulge in such a waste- 
ful practice. Today, the spirit 
of cooperation, which has 
been leavening all phases of 
our work for so long, is now 
fully evident. Our churches 
form a participating unit of 
the National Christian Council 
of China, which in turn is a 
part of the International Mis- 
sionary Council. The church- 
es of our Foochow Mission 
make up one of the Synods of 
the Church of Christ in China, 


which is a harmonious union 
of churches associated’ with 


‘fifteen different denomination- 


al missions. And incidentally, 
the Church of Christ in China 
is the largest single Protestant 
church group in China. And 
we actively participate in the 
work of the Fukien Christian 


Council, of particular signifi- 


cance in the work of our own 
province. With the other 
Missions in our area we coop- 
erate in an ever increasing 
number of ways. Consider, 
Fukien Christian University, 
the Union Theological School, 
the Foochow Union Hospital 
(Willis F. Pierce Memorial 
Hospital), the Union High 
School and the Union Kinder- 
garten Training School, not to 
mention a number of other 
enterprises of lesser magni- 
tude, but perhaps not of lesser 
importance. Yes, cooperation 
is a thoroughly accepted poli- 
cy of the Foochow Mission, 
and in the future you may ex- 


. pect to hear of still further 


applications in other parts of 
our work. 


It is the purpose of this 
number of the Foochow Mes- 
senger to give you a compre- 
hensive look behind the scenes 
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to see how this spirit of coop- 
eration is being expressed in 
the various pieces of work 
that concern us as individuals. 
It is a spirit that is undoubted- 
~ ly on the ascendancy in China 
- today, and Christian Missions 
- have reason to be proud of 


Oo. KREBRE. 


the large share they have had 


in the work of producing it— 
- and we shall continue to be a 


major force in helping to 
maintain it. It is a spirit that 
is essentially Christian, and it 
is a sine qua non in our efforts 


_ to produce a “New Order in 


East Asia”. 


) When two men are of one mind, clay may be turned into gold. 


—-fil 
You can’t clap with one hand. 


- 


If two men are of one mind, their sharpness will divide metal, i.e. they can 


accomplish anything. 
A BRK th 


When men are friendly even water is : sweet. 


RK. MT. 


_ Cheap things are not good ; 


FRAA, 


He who rides in a sedan chair is a man: he who carries the chair is a man 


also. | 


You cannot judge men by their looks ; you cannot measure the sea with a 


peck measure. 


BHA 
Man’s heart is naturally just. 


A mind enlighthened is like heaven ; a mind in darkness is like hell. 


A cable received from the American Board in Boston cheered us up 
by announcing the return of Mr. McClure in January and possibly Mrs. 
McClure. It has been difficult for them to decide because this means the 


- separation from their children who are in the midst of their High School 


and College educations. 


"HANGHAI! China! There 
she was in the distance, 
just a few miles down the 
river! Such excitement! Every- 
one was on deck getting his 
first glimpse of China, or 
watching for familiar land- 
marks. Below, all baggage was 
out ready to go on the first 
tender after we dropped an- 
chor. After seventeen glori- 
ous days on the Pacific this 
was the climax! 


Why was I going to China? 
What was I going to do? 
Where? How was I going to 
get there? When? Wasn't I 
afraid? And in these times! 
Warnings were plentiful: 
“You know there’s always 
famine in China,” “They say 
that once you’ve got a disease 
in China it’s impossible to 
_ shake it,” “ Goodness, it takes 
six weeks for mail to get to 
China!” (Start writing now, 
folks, it takes anywhere from 


two to four months!) “Why”, 


one passenger remarked, 
“you're going out of existence 
for three years.” What non- 
sense! I was just beginning to 


On Arrival 
Mary F. Buckhout. 


live! My work was to be the 
most interesting I could imag- 
ine. What could be more in- 
spiring than working with stu- 
dents of a war-torn country? | 
This was just the time to be 
going to China. It was thrill- 
ing and exciting! Besides, the 


only way of creating, and main- 


taining fellowship between 
nations is through personal 
contacts, which can be brought 
about only by living with the 
people of that nation, working 
with them, and so understand- 
ing them. 


_ As I stepped off the tender 
at the Shanghai Bund, a wave 
of complete helplessness swept 
over me. The bottom dropped 
out of everything! I suddenly 
stepped from a world of fam- 
iliarity into an entirely differ- 
ent world where I understood 
neither language nor customs, 
where everyone looked alike 
and all talked at the same 
time. There wasn’t a single 
American on the jetty as far 
as I could see. The weather 
was hot and sticky. A none- 
too-pleasant odor greeted me. 
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Baggage coolies swung their 
loads through the crowds, 
shouting for space. The 
Customs House was hot and 
stuffy. There was nothing to 
do but sit and wait until the 
trunks came in. Associations 
of the past two weeks kept 
running through my head. 
Many of those friends on 
board, I’d probably never see 
again. We had had such good 
times! It didn’t seem possible 
that it must stop so suddenly. 
Well, that was ancient history 
now. What lay ahead was be- 
yond my comprehension. My 
courage slipped a notch or 


two. Perhaps my fellow pas-~ 


sengers hadn’t been so far 
wrong after all. Besides, three 
long hot hours in the Customs 
is liable to convince anyone 
of “going out of existence.” 


I had been so anxious to get 
to China—to see that wonder- 
ful country that still clings to 
its age-old customs. The New 
China that everyone talked 
about—was she progressing so 
rapidly? Well, here I was in 
China, where I could find out 
for myself! I felt completely 
lost and out of place; every- 
thing was so strange, so differ- 
ent. Would I really get used 


to it? Would there be a day 


when I could say that I loved 


China as I loved my own 
country? I was somewhat 


_ frightened and a bit homesick. 


If it hadn’t been for those 
grand folks, the Beards, I pro- 
bably would have taken the 
next tender back to the Coo- 
lidge! They were returning to 
China after nearly forty-five 
years of service. There must 
be something to it. This was 
a challenge. What was there 


that made people want to 
come back ? . 


It wasn’t long before I began 
to understand why people felt 
an urge to return to China. 
The. next day I met several 
mission people, many of them 
being Chinese. They extended 
such a hearty and sincere wel- 
come to me, that I began to 
feel that I really belonged 
somewhere after all. At the 
A. M. T. was a radiogram wel- 
coming me to. Foochow! Such 
kindness and thoughtfulness 
on the part of everyone lifted 
the cloud of gloom that had 
been hovering over me ever 
since I had landed. 


The only redeeming feature 
about Shanghai is that mail 
reaches there two weeks ‘be- 
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fore it reaches Foochow. 
Shanghai is tops on my black 
list. A smoky haze as bad as 
that of Pittsburg hung over 
the city all the time. Beggars 
were everywhere. The city 
was crowded with refugees 
from everywhere. Many were 
living on the streets, huddled 
in corners, trying to eke out 
an existence. Most of them 
were half starved and afflicted 
with T. B., skin diseases, and 
sore eyes were prevelant. The 
lack of sanitation shocked: me. 
Everything was disposed of in 
the streets. Children played 
in the gutters. Mangy dogs 
dragged themselves about. It 
made me shudder to walk 
down those streets. Everyone 
assured me that these were 
“abnormal times”, and that 
“Shanghai is not China.” 
That, at least gave me some 
hope. 

While in Shanghai the 
Beards and I visited the Salva- 
tion Army Refugee Camp. I 
had no particular desire to go, 
especially after what I had al- 
ready seen. But my curiosity 
got the best of me, and I went. 
I found it most interesting and 
inspiring. A crowd of young- 
sters followed us all around 
the camp, their eyes popping 


and their mouths gaping. 
When Dr. Beard took out his 
camera, they flocked around 
him to inspect it. Mothers 
proudly showed their babies, 
the little girls displayed their 
knitting, and the men invited 
us to see their carpentry work 
and weaving. Their mud huts 
were crowded, and often a 
whole family had but one bed. 
But they seemed far from be- 
ing discouraged. I doubt if 
they know the meaning of the 
word. All looked very happy 
and contented. They were 
friendly and eager to please. 
I came away from the camp 
with great admiration for these 
people who had been forced 
from their homes and had . 
lost everything. What had I 
to complain about? Certainly 
my blessings were countless. 


That same spirit of daunt- 
less courage and of “carry 
on”, no matter what happens, . 
also exists here Ing-tai 
among a thousand or more 
students crowded into quar- 
ters not half large enough to 
accommodatethem. The girls. 
live as many as six and eight 
in a room. In the _ boys’ 
rooms, there are often twelve 
living together. But every- 
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thing is kept neat and clean 
despite these conditions. 
Nothing seems to discourage 
these people. They know how 
to look at the sunny side of 
life, without turning their 
backs on the other side. They 
are a hospitable and friendly 
people, always ready with a 
smile and a helping hand. 


Despite the fact that Ing-tai 
is much more _ inaccessible 
than Foochow, almost all of 
the students came up when 
the schools were moved. 


Young China takes her educa- 
tion seriously. She is eager to 
learn, and is willing to endure 
almost anything to obtain edu- 
cation. Patience is certainly 
one of her outstanding quali- 
ties. And it is quality rather 
than quantity that counts with 
China. With such a spirit and 
determination among her peo- 
ple, both young and old, China 
can’t help but come out on 
top, though it may take many 


years. Rather than to be pit- 
ied, she is to be admired. 


The Autumn Wind 


Autumn wind rises: white clouds fly. 

Grass and trees wither: geese go south. 

Orchids all in bloom: chrysanthemums smell sweet. | 
I think of my lovely lady: I never forget. 
Floating-pagoda boat crosses Fen River. 

Across the mid-stream white waves rise 

Flute and drum keep time to sound of rower’s song; 
Amidst revel and feasting, sad thoughts come; 
Youth’s years how few! Age how sure! 


By Wu-Ti (157-87 B. C.), sixth emperor of the Han dynasty. He 
came to the throne when he was sixteen. In this poem he regrets 
that he is obliged to go on an official journey, leaving his mistress be- 
hind in the capital. He is seated in his state barge surrounded by 


his ministers. 


Even more true of Chinese than of Western art are the words of 
Michaelangelo: “Painting is a music and a melody which intellect 
alone can appreciate, and that with difficulty.” | 


Cooperative Refugee Work 


Leonard J. Christian 
past Spring it was esti- -the city churches give tickets 


mated that the number of 
Chinese people driven from 
their homes by the advancing 
invaders, was not less than 
40,000,000. Succeeding 
months have only added to 
this number, so that now the 
problem of caring for these 
unfortunate people is severely 
taxing the resources and wis- 
dom of Mission leaders. 


The May bombings, together 
with the tightening of the 
blockade of the South China 
coast, has added tens of thou- 
sands in Foochow to the list 
of the destitute. With noth- 
ing before these people but 
starvation, something had to 
be done—and done quickly. 
A gift from England to Bishop 
Hind of the Anglican Mission 
- made it possible to open two 
“Rice Kitchens” in the City. 


one at North Gate, and one in 


the American Board Com- 
pound near the South Gate, 
Each kitchen is administered 
by a cooperative committee 
made up from representatives 
of the three missions working 
in Foochow. The pastors of 


to the most needy persons in 
their own parishes; each indi- 
vidual is personally investigat 
ed, so we have no doubt that 
the people admitted are those 
we wish to help. The mem- 
bers of the committee have 
worked with a will, for they 
feel that they are obeying the 
Lord’s command; “Give ye 
them to eat.” 

Following the evening meal, 
preaching services are held, 
and they are attended by all. 
Since this is the first time that 
many of these poor people 
have ever heard the Good 
News, not a few doors for 
evangelistic work are thus 
opened. Later in the service 
they are taught to sing and 
pray, and to know the Hea- 
venly Father—giver of every 
good and perfect gift. _ 

Soon after the opening of 
these two kitchens, other gifts, 
one from the National Chris- 
tian Council ($3,000,), and an- 
other from a local source 


_ ($2,000), made it possible to 


open six other kitchens in 
other parts of the city; the 
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number)\of persons being fed 
was thus increased from 200 
to 1,000 


The enthusiasm shown by 
the helpers in this work has 
proven contagious. A mem- 
ber of one of our city church- 
es was married during the 
Spring, and instead of giving 
the customary feast to the 
wedding guests, he took the 
money that it would have cost 
_ ($180), and gave it to the pas- 
tor of his church, to be used 
to supply rice for four tables 
for the poorest people of the 
church. Since then others 
have followed his good exam- 
ple. 


Every person who is given a 
ticket to one of the Rice 
Kitchens has the opportunity 
of eating until he is filled— 
and it is rather extraordinary 
how much rice some can eat. 
A bowl is equal to about two 
teacups full, and qne man is 
reported to have emptied his 
bowl eleven times! Many of 
the men, and some of the 
women fill their bowls five or 
six times; the children eat two 


or three bowls. Along with 


the rice, an individual dish of 


vegetables or condiment is | 


served. Five cents (Chinese) 
is allowed for the cost of each 
meal; in terms of U. S. money, 
that is about one third of a 
cent! U.S. $100 will maintain 
a Rice Kitchen for 100 people, 
one meal a day, for eight 
months. We are indeed 
thankful that at present we 
are able to feed one thousand 
people, but how we do wish 
that we might feed some of 
the others! “Tis the faces at 
the gate that haunt one— 
those outside who wait to see 
if there will be anything left 
over after the lucky ones in- 
side have had their fill. 


Not only does this pressing 
physical need appeal to one, 
but also those deeper spiritual 
needs as well. Our Saviour 
meets these for us, and we are 
glad to see.that many of these 
people who come for physical 


food, remain to gain spiritual 


nourishment as well. Many 
are enquiring how they may 
enter the Fellowship of the 
Believers, and join the church. 


It all reminds one of the lines. 


Sudden before my inward open vision 
Millions of faces crowded up to view; 

Sad eyes that said “For us is no provision, 

Give us your Saviour too.” 


“Give us” they cry! “Your cup of consolation 
Never to our outstretching hands "tis passed, 
We long for the Desire of every nation, 


And oh, we die so fast.” 


\ 
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Alice M. Tapley 


-A little fish for dinner today, I think 


Well, we had pork —_— but perhaps 


we can stand it again today..,. 


We: 

Servant: Mei yu. 
We: Oh? 
Servant: Mei yu. 
We: What? 


What kind of a ...... well, you buy what 


you can find. Get some sweet potatoes, cab- 


bage, carrots...... 


Servant: Mei yu la! 


How could the quiet but 
firm pronunciation of that syl- 
lable give such a sensation of 
absence in one’s midriff? Such 
a harmless syllable. 
a word, in the English lan- 
guage, but attached to mei yu 
in Chinese, Oh; the difference 
to me! The difference between 


penury and plenty, between 
satisfaction and starvation. 


Mei yu means, “for the mo- 
ment we are all out”, mei yu 
la, “gone, vanished forever!” 
and from the sources of all 
previous supplies that syllable 
rings like the clamor of an 
ominous silence. Heaven 
knows the servant tries his 
best to be cooperative, but 
even his powers of persuasion 
(have you ever been per- 


Not even 


suaded upon by a Chinese ser- 


vant?) are useless against a 
vacuum. 


We studied, in the course of 
adolescent history absorption, 
the facts of blockade-running 
by intrepid Yankees, and we've 
waited a long time and gone | 
many miles for the personal 
experience of it, but here it is. 


If one can even get into a 
shop these days, he’s lucky. 
The Chinese method of clos- 
ing a shop deserves a whole 
essay in itself. By day its pur- 
suits and peculiarities are as 
open as the heavens; but when 
the sun has gone, darkness 
sets in by the effective method 
of a row of boards perfectly 
fitting each other and the 
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opening of the shop. Since 
the darkness of invasion is 
temporarily upon us, the 
boards are up, and your 
money isn’t any better than 
ours to get them down, chiefly 
because everything previously 
behind these boards has been 
sold out, and the out-look and 
the shop-keeper’s morale are 
too uncertain for re-stocking, 
or it is impossible to do so. 


If we do manage to get be- 
yond the pale we get small 
satisfaction, for the mei-yu-la 
process begins all over again. 
Luxuries are out of the ques- 
tion. Those of us who favor 
cheese in our menus have long 
since bidden farewell to the 
memory of its tang. Coffee, 
even in U.S. money, is amaz- 
ingly “luxuriant” (according 
to a Chinese student’s compo- 
sition ). The favorite “Last 
Drop” recently sold for some- 
thing over $7.00 a pound tin 
and the price may be rising as 
I write and even the last drop 
reached. We struggle along 
on a sort of sugar that looks 

like damp yellow sand and 
smells like the corner drug- 
store, and we start investigat- 
ing by bamboo telegraph to 
find out when even that sup- 


ply will be exhausted or the 
price go beyond our budget. 


What's become of the vege- 
tables and fruit that used to 
come in adequate quantities ? 
Fields have all been turned to 
rice paddies! The soldiers 
must eat, and, after all, isn’t 
the soldier the most important 
man in China today? Try 
and buy a small piece of pork 
for a modest family and see 
what hand falls on the pig 
after the executioner’s, Its 
companion carries a gun! 


If we could be satisfied with 
the out-of-the-ordinary things 
we might fare better. One 
provision store announced 
with considerable satisfaction 


that a long over-due shipment 


was actually coming from 
Hong Kong. Ah, now we can 
begin to stock up. What’s 
coming? Mostly Orange 
Squash and gelatin! 


Upon occasion we are forced 
to use candles or. kerosene 
when a particularly selective 
visitation has put the electric 
light plant out of running, but, 
on second thought, we think 
we'll go to bed. We need a 
little more sleep anyway. 
Why? A package of candles 
is 60¢ and a five-gallon tin of 
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kerosene, Standard’s best is 


$24.00 and over. We might 
just as well go right out on 
the side-walk with the rest of 
the ‘natives and burn incense 
and paper money. 

But the good old U.S. A. is 
always to be depended upon. 


Plus our local Co-operative, 


not more than a year old, but 
a lusty youngster, fast growing 
up “under the upheaval” (an- 
other Chinese Student compo- 
sition) of adversity. When 
our Consul and our Co-op 
director get their heads toget- 
her, even the enemy moves 
out of range. “Yes, indeed, we 
must eat. A gun-boat is just 


outside the door, sir, at your 
service.” 

And there you are. The Chi- 
nese have another expression, 
“‘mei yu fa tzu”— it can’t be 
done. The Americans have 
one, too. “It shall be done!” 
Who knows which gets us far- 
ther? Look at Ghandi. But 
in this case it is clear. The 
gun-boat scuttles up to Shang- 
hai on a domestic errand of 
mercy and although in the ex- 
citement of the moment we 
forgot the soap and a few 
other things, we have the 
cheese and the coffee and the 
sugar and another interna- 
tional crisis has been averted. 


+0 


Let us Pray. 


Our Father: Who made this world and pronounced it good, look 


with pity on us now. Sin and suffering abound; death rules among us. 
Thy ways are righteousness and truth, but the nations of the world 
seek not Thy ways. Thy laws are very sure, and the wages of sin is 
death. Death is now our portion and the morrow is dark indeed. 
Give us a faith that will enable us to build for the day after tomor- 
row. In Jesus’ name and for his sake we ask it. Amen. 


During the summer and fall, letters from Hong Kong, Singapore 
Ceylon, Bombay, Cairo, Italy, England and the Mid-Atlantic told of the 
happy time Albert Faurot was having homeward bound. He spent a 
month in England taking special work in piano with Dr. Matthay and is 
now continuing his studies in the Oberlin Conservatory of Music and the 
Graduate School of Theology. His studies are planned with a return to 


-. work in the Foochow Mission in mind. — 


| 
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Harvest Time 
_ Laura D. Ward. 


the most inspiring 
experiences of a mission- 
ary’s life are glimpses into the 
lives of men and women who 
have heard the Good News fcr 
the first time and have decided 
to “forsake all and follow 
Him”. 

Past spring a woman came 
to the Church asking to be re- 
ceived into membership. On 
inquiry we found she had been 
brought up in a Christian fam- 
ily and educated in the Angli- 

can Girl’s School. After her 
marriage into a non-Christian 
family, she had lost her relig- 
ion and gotten along as best 
she could. But there came a 
time when she suddenly real- 
ized she could not endure the 
strain and stress of life. Her 
oldest boy was drowned -in a 
stream during a cloud burst, 
while he was out watching the 
cows. In her agony of sorrow 


she..remembered the God in —of—hefr experience. 


whom she had trusted as a 


child and in great contrition 


she came back to Him. How 
her face glowed as she told of 
the relief and joy that then 


came to her. Instead of de- 
spair and anxiety she found 
peace and strength. Her chil- 
dren, formerly so disobedient 
and quarrelsome, became obe- 
dient and happy. The whole 


atmosphere of the home be- 


came changed; there was no 
more bickering and scolding. 
Even her husband became wil- 
ling to attend family prayers. 
She told how she loved to 
come to the church each Sun- 
day morning, for here she 
found serenity and power to 
meet life’s problems. 


The first prayer meeting 
after the summer vacation I 
saw her again and her face 
was still aglow with the joy of 
her new experience. But this 
time it was greater, for with 
her was her sister-in-law. She 
explained that this family had 
been having a great deal of 
trouble, so she had told them 
| They de- 
cided to try the way of Jesus. 
As they had been ardent wor- 
shippers of idols, the first thing — 
they wanted todo was to get 
rid of these household . gods. 


| 
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A little later Mrs. Chang and 
I went to call on them both. 
We found the house of the 
new family “swept and gar- 
nished”. Mrs. Chang told 
me how cluttered with sym- 
bols of good luck and incense 
it was when she went there to 
help them clean house. The 
father is still very pale and 
sickly and the daughter’s boils 
are not yet all cured, but she 
has been to the hospital and is 
much better. They have been 
very anxious to get a picture 
of the Cross, but we have been 
reluctant to get one for them 
lest they use it as an object of 
worship. We took with us a 
sheet of hymns, prayers and 


Christian family standards 


which has a small Cross in the 
center. They were eager to 
have it. We sang the Chris- 
tian family song and Mrs. 
Chang further explained how 
a Christian family should live. 
Some of the girls and the fa- 
ther can read alittle. The girl 
cousin comes over often to 
teach them to read the Gospel 
story and now they have fam- 
ily prayers. Incidentally, we 
are told that the two families 


are enjoying real “ Christian 


fellowship in the Lord” after 


ten odd years in which they 
did not speak to each other. 


On our way home we drop- 
ped in to see the mother of one 
of our school girls, who is now 
training to be a nurse. She is 
an only child and was so spoil- 
ed that she left school once or 
twice because we would not let 
her have her own way about 
what class she should be in. 
The whole family were much 
opposed to Christianity and 
tried to keep the girl from go- 
ing to church by sending for 
her to come home every week 
end. Before she left school to 
take her training she not on- 
ly insisted on going to church 
and reading the Bible but be- 
gan to try to get her mother 
interested. On my return 
from furlough I was greeted 
with the joyful news that her 
mother’s heart had at last 
been won. As we talked with 
her she recalled how she had 
tried to keep her daughter 
from going to church and now 
she herself rejoices when she 
can go to church. She hopes 
soon to make her confession 
as a follower of Jesus Christ. . 
She was delighted to get the 
hymn sheets and she told how 
her husband is beginning to 
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get interested in family pray- 
ers. As we left she asked 
Mrs. Chang to get her some 
Christian family pictures. 


Last Sunday afternoon fif- 
teen men, women and girls 
entered the church at Golden 
Peak. One of the women told 
me of her experience in trying 
to follow Jesus. She had 
_ learned of the joy of the Chris- 
tian life from the daughter of 
Mr. Cheng, the preacher. 
This daughter’s husband is a 
nurse who has opened his 
house for the use of the church 
in a nearby fishing village. 
When this woman came out 
openly to confess her faith in 
Jesus her neighbors were very 
angry and threatened her. 
But as she stood firm in her 
purpose and would not do as 


they wished, they took her cow 
and killed it. Although she 
knew that before the law she 
could prosecute them, she first 
went to her Christian friend to 
ask what she ought todo. She 
was urged to ask counsel of the 
preacher at Golden Peak. 
There, after prayer and Bible 
reading about the way Jesus 
treated those who would harm 
him, the family decided not to 
press their rights, but to pray 
for their enemies. Now they 
have temporarily moved to 
Golden Peak, where they live 


nearthechurch. Last Sunday 


both this woman and her hus- 
band were taken into full 
church membership. They 


are very happy in their faith 


that God is with them and that 
he will help them solve all of 
their problems. 


Giving to Relief. 


I am only one, but I am one. 

I cannot do everything, but I can do something. 
What I can do, I ought to do. 

And what I ought to do, by the Grace of God 


I will do. 


Dr. & Mrs. Hinman’s letters, sometimes from Beaver Dam, N. Y. 
and again from Southern California, are always cheery and full of opti- 
mism They still look Chinaward hoping that the war will soon cease and 
give them a chance to get in a few more licks for Foochow College. 
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Cooperation in Ing-ta1 
E. H. Smith 


COOPERATION with our 
Chinese brethren in 
church, and school and society 
is the watchword of our mis- 
sionary work. It shows the 
development of the Christian 
group, and fills us with pride 


and thanksgiving, As a mat- 


ter of fact, a good many mis- 
sionaries have been thus co- 
operating for a good many 
years. Experience shows that 
we accomplish more that way. 
Here in Ing-tai we began 
many years 2go by cooperat- 
ing with the village elders in 
conducting Christian schools. 
The schools graduated better 
students because of the Chris- 
tian character of their teach- 
ers; they became known for 
their clean lives, their honesty 
and trustworthiness. 


During the years we have 
tried to cooperate in works of 
social service and public bet- 
terment, but, alas, we have 
had some bitter dissapoint- 
ments. Non-Christian society 
is not keen on unselfish coop- 
erative work! All too often 
the efforts at public improve- 


ment are seen by the officiasl 


to be only new opportunities 
to collect taxes. When we 
tried to encourage the raising 
of more pigs, the pig tax was 
soon doubled. When cooper- 
ative schools were started, the 
school taxes were increased. 


Within the Christian com- 
munity it is the source of abid- 
ing joy to see the expression 
of unselfish public service. 
After all of these years of our 
trying to give these poor coun- 
try boys and girls a larger 
educational opportunity, and 
a fuller life, it is indeed grati- 
fying to find some of our 
Chinese brethren showing 
forth the same spirit. I think 
of a certain one of our minis- 
ters who each year gives more 
than the amount of his entire 
salary just to help give a 
Christian education to some 


orphans of his church. During 
vacation time his table is — 


crowded with these fine boys 
and girls. God has prospered 
him, and he now delights to 
use the means entrusted to 


-_— 
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him to show the spirit of the who serve in the church, the 
Giver to others. school, and the government.. 


es nite His spirit is a leaven that is 
The spirit of Christ is to be actively at work in the com- 


seen at work all over the Ing- munity, opening the hearts of 
tai district—among those _ men to trust and serve Him. 


Chinese Christian Student’s Prayer. 


Our Father! We come before thee with great sorrow and heavi- 
ness of heart for the suffering and destruction that is now sweeping 
over this land. We think of the millions who are homeless and desti- 
tute, and who have suffered the loss of their dear ones and their earth- 
ly possessions. We think of those who. have to live and work under 
dangerous conditions and do not know what may befall them at any 
moment. Have mercy upon them, our Father! Comfort them, guide 
their steps and help them to face courageously and patiently the trials 
that are before them. 


Forgive us for all the sins that we have all committed against 


thee. Forgive us for our feverish ways, our pride, our egotism, our 
self-righteousness and our failure to let Christ reveal his mind to us in 


situations of tension and conflict. Take away from our hearts any 
hatred that we may harbour against those who have done us wrong. 


In the midst of widespread want and suffering, help us to be 
always mindful of the needs of others, generous in our offers of ser- 
vices to relieve them and thankful for the many unseen gifts which 
thou hast brought into our lives. | 


Dear Lord and Father of mankind, grant that the day may not be 
too far off when the nations will become one, when war will be abol- 
ished and when we shall all live peacefully together as brethren in 
Thy Holy Family. Amen. 


Dr. Lora G. Dyer, on her return from furlough found herself un- 
animously and by acclamation chosen for Chief of Staff of the Willis F. 
Pierce Memorial Hospital. Her experience, as well as the fact that she 
is now the senior member on the staff, made it necessary for her to ac- 
cept despite her preference for a humbler assignment. Five hospital 
feasts prove how glad everyone is to have her and Miss Jacobs back. 
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S. S. “Co-Op” of Foochow Harbor 


Brewster Bingham 


HEN the famous Roch- 
dale weavers launched 
their first successful coopera- 
tive society, there were just 28 
of them. Last winter, some 
of us who likewise belived in 
economic cooperation, decided 
to launch a similar ship in 


-Foochow. When we had 


signed up as charter members 
and counted names, there 
were just 28 of us! It seemed 
a good omen. We purchased 
shares at $5. each, elected offi- 
cers, and set sail. 


- But our ship still had no 
cargo. We wanted to find 
something that would be e- 
qually useful to both Chinese 
and “foreign” members. This 
was difficult. An investigation 
of everyday Chinese food- 
stuffs and household articles 
revealed the fact that the re- 
tailer’s profit on them was 
microscopic. There would be 
little advantage in our dealing 
in them. Fortunately at this 
point we were inspired by the 
thought of our childhood 
friend, the codfish. 


Cod-liver oil was obtained 


from generous Dr. Gillette at 
cost price, $1.10 a bottle. We 
sold it without trouble at the 
regular market price, $1.50 a 
bottle. People were glad to 
buy it, for they knew that it 
was pure. This first venture 
was so successful that our lit- 
tle ship had to sail up the Min 
River several times from Dr. 
Gillette’s hospital at Pagoda 
Anchorage to our store in 
Foochow—each time bringing 
us handsome profits. 


And it has been the same 
way with quinine, which we 
got from the same source. In 
fact, we have simply been un- 
able to keep up with the de- 
mand for this drug, which 
spells the difference between 
illness and health for so many 
people who are visited by the 
malarial mosquitoes. _ 


To counteract the taste of 
these two articles, however, 
Capt. Billing, who is used to 
supplying people with deli- 
cious foods from his gardens 
at Union High School, added 
cinnamon, ginger, and cloves 
to our stores. Later, we add- 
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ed sugar, baking powder, and 
flash-light batteries. Most re- 
cently, by combining our 
orders, a large quantity of 
mixed groceries were bought 
in Shanghai for our members 
at a considerable saving. 


We hold monthly meetings, 
at which we have a good deal 
of fun. We first cooperate by 
eating each other's sand- 


has doubled since we began. 
We are given dividends in 
proportion to our purchases 
at the store. But more im- 
portant than the dividends is 
the satisfaction of getting 
good quality goods at honest 
prices. Still better is the spir- 
it of working together in a 
common attempt, to bring the 
principles of Christ into the 


wiches. Our membership’ world of economics. 


“And there are many adversaries.’ 


Manchuria: Two years ago a Chinese Secretary of the Y.M.C.A. 
in Manchuria was sentenced by the invaders to 8 years imprison- 
ment as a Communist. In each of these two years this secretary has 
- received the prison reward as a “model prisoner’, and many of his 


fellow prisoners have been won to Christ through his influence. 


Guy Thelin, trained by his extensive travels of the past year, be- 
came the personal conductor of a party of nine from Shanghai to Foochow 
by the new sea-and-land-route. Staggering Mex. prices, typhoons, moun- 
tains of baggage, a mob of carriers, hopes fluctuating from low,-—no boat 
for another 36 hrs, to high,--a chance motor boat comes in to discharge 
passengers, back to low,—-the boat laodah is arrested, up to high——he is 
released, down to low,—the boat, properly hired, is already full of other 
passengers,—none of these things fazed Guy, who is already out Cooking 
Cook. 


Jennie Jacobs, working straight through four quarters for her degree | 
at Teachers’ College, budgeted her time so strictly that she had barely a 
month left for last-minute visits to friends and family. Then the Board 
asked her to change her sailing to a boat leaving two weeks earlier, in order 
that the Foochow group might make the uncertain trip from Shanghai 
to Foochow in one party. She met it like a B. S. 
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"Grace T homas Smith 


Arthur 0. Rinden 


N the passing of Grace Tho- 
mas Smith, on July 2lst. 
1939, the mission has suffered 
a deeply felt loss. For thirty- 
eight years she had been one 
of our most loved members. 


Grace Smith’s girlhood 
home was a Methodist par- 
sonage in New England. She 
prepared for her life-work in 
Miss Wheelock’s Kindergarten 
Training School in Boston, and 
later served in the Kindergar- 


ten for Blind Children in Per- 


kins Institute. 


When, in 1901, Mrs. Smith 
was commissioned as a life 
missiongr of the American 
Boaré Secretary Judson 
Smith, said, Mrs. Smith, 
your field of service will be 
your home which you will 


make in China,” With this 
goal ever before her, Mrs. 


Smith has made her home a. 


center of radiating Christian 
influence that has touched 
the lives of literally multitudes. 
She was a true friend alike to 
the rich and to the poor, to 


children and to the aged. 


Scores of orphans and students 


came to her for motherly care 
and counsel; to the mission 
children she was “Aunt Grace”, 


but to them she was ‘‘Mother”. 


Since her passing, not a few of 
the neighbors and her students 
have said, ** All Ing-tai has lost 
a mother,” and, “ She was a 
true mother to me. 3 


Her two daughters, Helen of 
Wen Shan Girl’s School, and 
Eunice, of the Union Kinder- 
garten Training School cared 
for their mother during her 
last illness. Even the nurses | 
in the hospital were her girls 
from tke Ing-tai School. And © 
it was her students who helped 
to bear her to her resting place 
among the beautiful palms of 
the Foochow cemetry. 


The life of Grace Smith was 
one of joyful service, touched 
by that divine power that 
brought healing and power to 
all within its circle. Now we 
see her no longer, but her spir- 
it of love and motherly kind- 
ness continues to inspire us. 
We know that the ministry of 
intercession for those she car- 


- ried on her heart is only trans-. 
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ferred to her higher life. Her 
hfe will long continue to shine 
and to glorify the Master 
whom she loved so much, and 
served so faithfully and well. 


“During the years that I 
have known her, I have the 
greatest admiration of her 
character. Her Christly spirit 
ever shone out in her daily 
life. She was the type of a 


Christian that we all want to 
be.” 


““Here was a woman, win- 


some, poised, gifted with an 
understanding heart for all 
about her, who used her home 
purposefully as a missionary 
tool. Hers was a master touch 
with that tool on the lives of 
her friends and associates, 
students, church workers, 
community folk, and overseas 
visitors. What a depth of 
ministry that open door of 
the Smith home had for all 


of us these many years! To 


any young missionary bride, 
er older home-maker, dub- 
ious as to the worth of her 
possible contribution, let me 
eommend consideration of 
Grace Smith’s achievement in 
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making ‘a beautiful Christian 
home. ” 


“She came into my life more 
than thirty years ago, and dur- 
ing all these years I have look- 
ed upon her as an ideal mis- 
sionary home maker. She was 
never too busy to see and sym- . 
pathize with Chinese women 
who were her friends. She 
was never too busy with teach- 
ing English or music to neglect 
her children or her home. Her 
deep faith in God and His care 
for us, her loyalty to and love 
for all that is highest, made 
her a help and an inspiration 
to her friends. ” 


“It gave her so much pleas- 
ure to care for the little or- 
phans and give them warm 
clothes. Hundreds of boys 
and girls will miss her kindly 
interest in them. I shall never 
forget how kind and thought- 
ful she was; she would go to 
any amount of trouble just to 
make my language study hours 
more pleasant and _ happy. 
The walks I had with her are 
a very pleasant memory to me 
....-my heart is. often filled 
with love and gratitude when I 
think of her.” 


- 
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“ Mrs. Smith has given us a 
splendid example of what a 
Christian life can mean, and 
her influence and inspiration 


will continue to be with us all. 


She will be greatly missed by 
the whole community, but her 


life will continue to inspire us 
all.” 


“'The passing of such a gra-_ 
cious, quiet spirit as we have 


lost in the home-going of 
Grace Thomas Smith has 
caused many to realize how 
much she has meant in the life 
of the community. Grace 
Smith would be the last to 
claim any attention for her 
own labors or contribution to 


the work of Ing-tai, and has 
often said that she was satisfi- 


ed with anything that would 
help to keep her husband on 
the field. But her very active 
participation in every effort 
made in Ing-tai for the fur- 


thering of the work, built her 
most truly and deeply into the 
lives of countless of her Chi- 
nese and American friends. 
In a way that is everywhere 
felt, but which one hardly 
knows how to put into words, 
there is a sense of loss in our 
midst. The sincere expressions 
of grief by servants and de- 
pendants give a glimpse into 
the life attitude of this mis- 
sionary wife and mother which 
shows how genuine was her ex- 
perience of Christ. Her gallant 
spirit was a challenge to us all 
to live our best; and her beau- 
tiful hospitality took in every 
one from the visiting dignitary 
of the Board to the poorest of 
the orphans straight from 
the hills. “A home within 
the wilderness, a rest upon the 
way ” has often been given as 
a description of the Smith 


home in Ing-tai through the 
years. ” 


Ingtai and Ned Smith are so closely linked together that when you 


mention the one the other immediately comes to your mind. Even much 


needed furloughs cannot separate them, for separating Ned from Ingtai 


would be separating him from his village full of orphans and that to him is 
unthinkable. Then there are those school buildings not yet finished and a 
score or more of preachers, teachers and church workers that need help 
“No, not yet,” says Ned “not yet. Perhaps next year.” 
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U. S. Cooperates with Japan 


Agnes M. Christian. 


‘All the world knows how the United States has been co- 
operating with Japan to bring China to her knees. 


Japan refused to declare war when 


she sent her troops to conquer 


China. 


U. S. has refused to recognize that 
a state of war exists, though for over 
two years hundreds of thousands of 
troops have been engaged on both 
sides. 


Japan has sought to finance her at- 
tack on China by increased produc- 
tion of export goods. 


U. S. has been quite willing to per- 
mit the import and sale of such 


goods. 


Japan has bombed civilian popula- 


tions throughout China. 


U. S. has permitted the sale of air- 
planes, oil and bombs with which to 
carry on such raids. — 


Japan has taken over China’s indus- 
tries and raw material by force and 
by exploitation of all sorts. 


_ U. S. is treating these “stolen” in- 


dustries on the same basis as legi- 
timate ones. 


What causes such a weak- 


kneed policy, on the part of a~ 


government whose people are 
thoroughly out of sympathy 
with the methods and pur- 
poses of Japan? The only ex- 
planation seems to us on the 


ission field, a refusal to “dis- 
ern between the righteous and > 


the wicked.” Until the Chris- 
tian people rise in righteous- 
ness, the present policies of 
narrow self-seeking, and in- 
ertia will combine to leave the 
evil powers rampant. It is not 
necessary to resort to force of 


arms, in order to engage in 


unrelenting warfare against the 


. 


powers of darkness. And we 
believe the rulers of the na- 
tions know this, but at any 
rate those who are trained in 
the Scriptures do know it. Let 
us pray that we may “put on 
the whole armor of God—and 
having done all, to stand.” 


“America speaks more loud- 
ly of her sympathy for China 
than does any other nation; 


she does more than any other 
nation to help Japan. Yet she 


is more bound than any other 
to help China, for she initiated 
the Nine-Power Treaty and 
the Kellogg Pact, both of 
which call for action against 
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Japan as treaty-breaker. Ja- 
pan’s invasion of China could 
not continue without the con- 
stant help of American oil and 


‘scrap-iron. ........." 


“When Japan rained death 
(ten thousand civilian vic- 
tims) on Canton for sixteen 
days, with a savagery that 
brought protests from Ameri- 


ca, France and Britain, the 


aviators were supplied by the 
Japanese War Office,—but the 
bombs, the planes, the high- 
test gasoline, the lubricating 
oils, the gun-cotton and che- 
micals were America’s share 
in that massacre.” 


(From Anna Louise Strong’s book, “One-fifth of mankind.) 


“ What would Wenshan do without Helen Smith ?” is the equivalent 


to ‘‘ What would bread do without yeast ?” She’s the leaven in the loaf and 
it rises steadily under her watchful eyes. 


Kuliang saw very little of Arthur Rinden this summer. He had too 


many other things to do. Even the few days that he spent on the moun- 
tain, he was mending type—writers, repairing roofs and sitting on Commit- 
tees. It looks now as if the Rinden family may have a chance to get ac- 


-quainted with each other again for Arthur begins to talk of a trip across 
the Pacific in the summer of 1940. 


We are happy to know that Josephine Walker intends to make pro- 
vision for carrying on the Shaowu handwork before she starts up country. 
The lovely towels and luncheon cloths and sewing bags are a source of 
livelihood to many needy women. 
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Vetera n Greets Recruits 
E. H. Smith 


AS I think of you young peo- 
ple looking towards the 
_ mission field for your life ser- 
vice, it surely gives me a thrill! 
How I envy you! How I long 
to join your ranks and give 
another forty years to the 
most blessed job on earth. 
And let me assure you right 
now that you are making no 
mistake. To be sure, not 


every one will give you en- 


eouragement. I recall how 


one of my friends related 


that his uncle said to him: 
“Elkana, you are a fool,” when 
he started for Foochow in 
1873. But he spent fifty years 
of service here, and now his 
memory is blessed by mul- 
titudes. 


_ We want you to get started 
right. Conditions have 


changed; living is easier now— 


you can enjoy electric lights, 
ice cream, and world news by 
radio, but underneath, the 
fundamentals are little 
ehanged. From the first you 
must settle in your mind the 
fact that you are working with 


God, that His is the responsibi- © 


lity, and His kingdom the goal. 


You too will learn to love 
men, for they are God’s chil- 


- dren and your brothezs. They 


may be ignorant or wise, rich 
or poor, dirty or clean, but 
they will all bear the family 
resemblance. “The least of 
these my brethren.” In the 
Orient they will not respect 
your privacy—they will crowd 
upon you as they did on Him, 
until He had no leisure even 
to eat, and He had to go to the 
mountains at night to find. 
quiet for communion with the 
Heavenly Father. Today in 
China it is much the same, but 
with all of the trials and dis- 
apointments you can rest back 
on the assurance that your job 
is infinitely worth while—you 
are building the New Heaven 
and the New Earth, and the 
new era is before you. . 


You young missionaries will 
be living examples of the gos- 
pel you bring, and your influ- 
ence will be more effective 
than tons of books—worth 
more than all the armaments 
ever forged in bringing peace 
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and good will among the na- 
tions. Yours will be that di- 
vine wisdom that the rulers 
of the world have not been 
able to discover, but God will 
reveal it to you, and guide you 
in all your work. 


I have said that fundamen- 
tally conditions are changed 
but little. You will find that 
you still must go the way of 
the cross. You will go through 
your Gethsemane and your 
Calvary. You will have perils 
among false brethren, and the 
sorrows of your loved ones 
will be upon your heart day 


and night. You must share . 


their griefs and bear their bur- 
dens. Remember always that 
“ He is kind to the unthankful 
and to the evil.” Don’t expect 
much gratitude from men— 
God gets very little from even 
_ the best of us, but He is still pa- 
tient and kind. But above all, 
stick to it; if we had gone home 
after only a few years of work 
we.should never have known 
the great joy of this service. 


~ You will find that spiritual 
growth is a very slow process 


Japan”. 
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both in the church and in the 
society outside. But if God 
permits you to do so, stay until 
you can see the third genera- 
tion of your Christian breth- 
ren in the church and you will 
know that steady progress is 
being made. Stop until your 
orphan children are grown 
men and women in the pulpit, 
the hospital, the school, and 
the government. They will 
continue to need your encour- 
agement and help, even as 
when you carried them in your 
arms and nursed them in their 
sickness. Kagawa has said, 
“Japan needs more mission- 
aries who will live and die in 
I think I understand 
what he means. 


Young recruits, be not de- 
ceived by those who say that 
there is no future for mis- 
sionary service. You will nev- 
er live to see the day when 
that will be true—no, the har- 
vest is ripe, and the laborers 
are few. We are praying con- 
tinually to the Lord of the har- 
vest to send more laborers into 
His harvest. That means you. 
And how I envy you! 


Word has come also of the death of Rev. Dwight Goddard, a mis- 
sionary among us from 1894—99. Through all these years at home he and 
Mrs. Goddard have retained their deep interest in the work in Ing-tai. 
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The Beards Return 


Willard L. Beard 


O write about cooperation © 


is no difficulty for me just 
now, for my heart and head 
are full of this spirit. Mrs. 
_ Beard and I have been cooper- 
ating with all our might for the 
past month—with relatives 
and friends, with automobiles, 
streamlined trains, steamships, 
sampans, sedan chairs and 
rikshas. ‘These are but a sug- 
gestion of the many factors 
and friends that have helped 
us to again move from one 
side of this earth to the other. 
I have crossed the Pacific thir- 
teen times, and circled the 
globe twice, but never have I 
been so much impressed with 
the smoothness and effeciency 
of those who make it possible 
for us to travel. I received 
three little pieces of paper 
when I shipped our three 
trunks from the railway sta- 
tion at Derbe, Connecticut, 
and I did not see them again 
until I presented these same 
bits of paper at the Shanghai 
Customs House, where the 
trunks were all delivered in 
“ship shape.” 


We had a perfect sail over 
the Pacific—genial compan- 
ions, smooth seas, and good 
service. Bishop and Mrs. 
Gowdy of the Foochow Meth- 
odist mission were our table 
companions. We had much 
converse together as to how 
we should get down from 
Shanghai to Foochow. As we 
left the launch that brought us 
ashore we met two American 
ladies--friends who were leav- 
ing in two days on a steamer 
for Foochow. All of our. 
plans made on the Pacific 
were scrapped, which I did 
not mind, for all the while we 
were making them the thought 
kept running through my 
mind, “In some way or other 
the Lord will provide.” — 


That first steamer for Foo- — 


chow was already booked up 
to capacity; we took the next 
one—we and our twenty-eight 


pieces of baggage (half of. 


them for other people). Two 
days later we anchored in a 
beautiful harbor, just seventy 
miles north of Foochow. For 
once we rejoiced in a low ceil- 
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ing and a gently falling rain, 
for “birds” do not fly in such 
weather in China. Mr. Chris- 
tian had sent a messenger, 
who took charge of our bag- 
gage. We got into two small 
boats and were rowed for six 
miles up the bay to a large 
village. Here we and our bag- 
gage were picked up by some 
thirty five bearers who carried 
us overland for fifty miles to a 
village on the Min River. At 
5 P. M. we were welcomed to 
the home of two British mis- 
sionaries, where we stayed for 
the night. We were up the 
next morning at 4:30, break- 
fasted, and off at 6 o’clock. 
The Min River was still thirty 
five miles away. The rain 
was a mental comfort, but it 
made the roads terribly mud- 
dy. Once one of my coolies 
sank up to his knees into the 
mud. We lunched at a Chi- 
nese inn. The bearers were 
marvelous—no complaining, 
just plunging along as best 
they could, and finally, as 
darkness drew on we arrived 
at the village where the launch 
was waiting. It always goes at 
night now; guess why. At 
five minutes before twelve we 
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arrived at the hospitable home 
of the Christians in Foochow. 
We had come a day before 
they had expected us. : 
Foochow is very quiet. 
Business is conspicuous for its 


absence. Many people now 
have nothing left. The 


churches cooperate in con- 


ducting several feeding centers 
where twelve hundred of the 
most needy are daily given a 
simple but adequate meal. A 
meal costs five cents. U. S. 
$1. now changes for about $12. 
Foochow money. Ask your 
children who are studying 
arithmetic to figure out how 
many meals your $10. sent out 
here will provide. 


Last Saturday Mrs. Beard 
and I again went up dear old 
Kuliang—where we have been 
going for more than forty 
years. It was as beautiful as 
ever—peaceful, restful, and 

calm. We sat on the veranda 
of the cottage we built in 1896 
and allowed the beauty of the 
trees and the grass, the mount- | 
ains, the valleys and the sky to 
fill our souls. The journey 
has been a long one, but we 


are glad that we are here. 
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Union High Sewing Co-op 


“Mabel S. Billing 


HE farm women of our 
community work in the 
rice fields, but they do not, 
like most women, do sewing. 


When we proposed to teach 
their daughters how to make 


clothes, they too were certain 
that they could never learn. 
But we persuaded them to try. 
At first they were given very 
simple things to sew, until 


they found that they like . 


women the world over, enjoy- 
ed making pretty clothes. A 
group of eight of the. girls 


were organized into a cooper- . 


ative to sew clothes to be sold 


in their own village. - Before 
long the villagers came with 


special orders for clothes to 
be made, and the girls found 

that they had started quite a 
flourishing business! Although 
their earnings were small, they 
put part of them back into the 
society for “development” 
purposes. 


During June when the great 
threat of invasion was upon 
us, the girls were forced to 
flee inland with their families. 
But now they are all back 


again, and, fortunately, we 
find that we are still in “Free 
China”. We have now added 
to our sewing activities the 


. making of hemp twine and 


sandals. The sandals are a 


very welcome substitute. for 


the pupils of our Primary 
School who cannot afford to 
pay war prices for shoes. 
Because so many of China’s 
shops and factories have been 
bombed or burned, there is a 
long list of needed articles 
that were formerly inexpen- 
sive and plentiful, that. are 
now both scarce and very ex- 
pensive. Generalissimo 
Chiang says that the problem 
of winning the war is only 
20% military, for it is 80% — 
economic. However, China 
has many willing hands and 
a good supply of raw materi- 
als, so there is much reason 
for hope. The “Co-op” way is 
being widely used throughout 
the country, and here at 
Union High we are doing our 
bit to help solve a very big 
problem. | 
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Hospital Sidelights 


Charles L. Gillette 


As they carried her into the 
, hospital she was crying, 
“The Japanese! the Japanese!” 
She was only thirteen years of 
age, and her right leg was so 
terribly mangled that it had 
to be amputated. Her parents 
were already dead, and the 
miserable hut that had been 
her home was demolished by 


the bomb. She died a few. 


days later, leaving a brother— 
the only remaining member of 
the family. 
perately poor, and were able 
~ to pay but fourteen cents for 
hospital expenses. 


In the bed opposite her, lay 
another thirteen year old girl, 
whose body was severely lac- 
erated in many places. She 
had lived in an adjoining 
house, and the same bomb had 
destroyed her home too. 
When she heard the roar 
of the approaching bombers, 
she had crawled under a table, 


and thus had gotten some 


protection. But her mother, 


They were des- 


-who had taken refuge under a 


bed, was so severely injured 
that she died a few moments 
later. And her father is blind. 
Well, her outlook for the fu- 
ture is no worse than that of 
multitudes of other Chinese 
children. 


The following day a mer- 
chant was brought in from 
Muoi Hwa, a large fishing vil- 
lage down the Diong-loh 


coast. He had been severely 


wounded by shrapnel, and he 
kept saying, “I must live! [ 
must live! There are eight 
mouths dependent on me te 
be fed.” But he died the next 
morning, | | 


Now, for more than six 
months, not a day has passed 
that we have not had one or 
more in-patients suffering 
from machine-gun or shrapnel 
wounds. And all of these pa- 
tients have been civilians— — 
save one policeman, who died 
a few moments after being 
brought to the hospital. _ 
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If 2x2=4, how much is 24x? That is Hazel Atwood’s major problem 
as head of the Nurse’s Training School connected with the Willis F. Pierce 
Memorial Hospital these days. Taking twenty four green girls and teach- 
ing them how to multiply themselves many times in the service of others. 


After a brief rest on Kuliang, all too brief, Miss Armstrong plunged 
back into the Interior of China to be with her students. She shares with 
them their long tramps to classes—two miles or more—lives in a Chinese 
house and is stung by malarial mosquitoes too often for the good of her 


ewn health. All this to give Foochow College students a chance for an 
education. 


Next to the heads of nations and the returning-round-the-world 
fliers, Dr. & Mrs. Beard had the royalest welcome when they came “back 
home” to Ingtai, if two parallel quarter-mile rows of students, firecrackers, 
kanterns and cheers are any proof. 


New clothes, new pep, new jokes, new books, new music, new tricks,. 
that is our new arrival for Wen Shan, Mary Frances Buckhout. Three : 
eheers for us! 


Having kept an open house on Kuliang for all stray missionaries; 
Brewster and Frances Bingham have returned to the diversified program 
in the Co-op, organist in the Anglican Church, errand ini for all their 
country “cousins”. 


Work that dovetails in with every other, is the important assignment 
given to Lyda Houston—the Christianizing of the home. We foresee that 
Lyda will be a very busy person if she follows up all the leads our schools 
give her. 


Dr. Gillette’s Chinese name is Huong which according to the Chi- 
nese dictionary means, square, region, a prescription. That’s just it. Dr. 
Gillette is one of the squarest men in the lower river region and his 
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prescriptions have brought back health to many a boatman and villager 


_ from Pagoda Anchorage to the sea. 


A restaurant proprietor is not exactly Miss Wiley’s title these days. 
but she does dispense meals to several hundred hungry people each day, 


_ children at breakfast time, women with babies at noon, men at night on 


the theory that one good meal a—day will keep them from starvation. 


With a parish of several hundred thousand people to work among, 
such a small item as the departure of two hundred students a day’s journey 
into the interior affects Laura Ward’s time but little. When she is not 
mixing with the multitudes you can find her poring over several sets of 
Treasurer’s books running her columns out to three and four figures to the 
right of the decimal point. Being exact is a part of Laura’s religion. 


Shaowu is rejoicing to have Rev. & Mrs. Storrs once more back in 
their midst after their furlough. And the Storrs are thrilled to find the 
great changes that have come to Shaowu with the coming of the Universi- 
ty students and at Yangkow the UYnion Kindergarten Training School with 
the Anglo Chinese College and Hua Nan College and faculty. This revival 


and renaissance of Shaowu is like the bursting into bloom of the long 
years of seed sowing. 


Rev. & Mrs. George Shepherd are doing valiant service for China 
while on their furlough. The family are making their headquarters in 


Auburndale. We look forward to their return to reinforce the depleted 
staff at Shaowu. 


The many friends in Foochow of the Gardner family were grieved 
to learn of the death of Mrs. Gardner in Claremont, California, where Mr. 
Gardner is living. The sympathy of all their friends, both Chinese and 
foreigners go out to the family still held in loving remembrance. 


Mr. & Mr. Roderick Scott are making their home in Southern 
California filling their days with missionary addresses and study. 


Miss Bertha Allen and Miss Eunice Thomas have been detained in 
America for the present. We hope that conditions will soon make it pos- 
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sible for them to return to Foochow for both the Union Kindergarten 
Training School and the Fukien Christian University need their services. 


‘During the summer the Mission suggested that Mr. & Mrs. Topping 
and family leave for furlough early in the Fall in order to simplify the 
furlough problem in 1940 when six members of the Mission are due to go 
home. The Synod acted on the suggestion and the Toppings hastily pack- 
ed their trunks and are now in America adjusting themselves to life in 
the homeland. 


a 


If you want to find Mr. & Mrs. Newell, you take a launch at the 
mouth of some creek, somewhere on the River Min and somewhere 
hidden in the back country you will find them interested in helping to fit 
the students of Union High School for a life of useful service in China. 


Miss Lucy Lanktree has suddenly become hostess to the Orlinda 
Childs Pierce Memorial Girls School, besides teaching in Dung-Ing School, 
and keeping an eye out on the Diong-loh School which is near Ing-tai. 
In addition she is visiting in the homes of students, and trying to do some 
work for women. Perhaps one would call this a full program. 


The Christians continue to “hold the fort” in the Foochow station 
despite the comings and goings of nearly everyone else. Mrs. Christian 
keeps us supplied with the where with all to buy flour at $18 a bag 
(but one understands that she is very happy that Mr. McClure is soon to 
be back). And of course she continues to be a gracious hostess to return- 
ing missionaries and country cousins. 


Besides his regular evangelistic work in the Hospital and in City 


churches, Mr. Christian sees to it that a goodly number of the city’s most 


needy war sufferers are supplied with one generous meal of hot rice at 
least once a day. The Christians will go on furlough next summer. 
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